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ART UNDER THE SEATS: * 

A FEW WORDS UPON "MISERERES." 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 



ONTINUING the interesting- series of misereres 
at Boston church, the following are worthy of 
note : — A dragon and a griffin in amiable 
converse, with their mouths open and tongues 
out. A dragon within the grip of a lion, form- 
ing a spirited design not unfrequently selected 
by mediaeval sculptors in stone as well as 
in wood ; grotesque heads with open mouths and protruding 
tongues at the sides. A tilting-helm, covered with the elaborately 
scalloped edges of its mantling falling over the front, and pendent 




at the sides, but up-turning again in voluminous folds, to fill up 
the spaces on each side ; on one side is another helm, similarly 
covered with a rich mantling, over which is a wreath ; and on 
the other is also a helm, mantled and wreathed, having an un- 
usually long chin-piece (Fig. 7), p. 55. Two eagles with wings 
upraised, facing one another, and picking their claws. A fallen or 
couchant stag, with foliated work ; on the right a camel kneel- 
ing on its fore-legs within a square compartment ; on the other 
side a dog similarly treated. An eagle with expanded wings, 
looking backward. A long-legged coucha?it animal, apparently 
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Fig- 39- — Fly Cathedral. 



Fig. 40. — Lyons Cathedral. 




4 1 . — Stratford- 011- Avon. 



a camel, the greater portion of which has been broken off; on the 
sides are smaller couchant camels within square spaces. An 
archangel with large wings and feathered legs, the upper por- 



tion being lost ; on one side is a priest in a long-sleeved surplice, 
seated on a stool, and reading from a book placed upon a lectern ; 
on the other a bishop on his throne, holding a pastoral staff in 




Fig. 42. — Boston, Lincolnshire. 

his left hand, and apparently upraising the other 
blessing. A spread eagle, now nearly destroyed ; 
a tiger, or leopard, couchant, with his head turned 
few leaves springing from the 
frame around it ; on the other, 
an eagle displayed. An eagle 
displayed ; on the right is a 
man's head in a hood, on the 
other is a similar head in pro- 
file. The bust of a monster, 
with wings expanded. A rose- 
bush bearing flowers and 
buds. Three heraldic roses, 
with similar single roses on 
either side. A monster, 

composed of two birds having the .head of a 
bearded lion in common ; at the sides smaller 



Fig. 4.3. — Boston, Lincolnshire. 



-Boston, Lincolnshire. 



in the act of 
on one side 
back, and a 




Fig. 44. — Winchester Cathedral. 



maned and 
monsters of 



* Continued from page 84. 
18 



the dragon order. A nun's head in a hood and veil; the ends 
of the latter are skilfully twisted so as to fill up the spaces on 
each side of the head. A grotesque dragon, with wings ex- 
panded, open mouth, and 
tongue protruded ; smaller 
similar dragons on each side. 
A monkey in a coat and 
hood seated in the middle, 
holding up a drinking-cup in 
his left hand ; before him, on 
the left, is a dog seated, and 
holding a bucket by the 
handle in his left hand ; be- 
hind is another animal, ap- 
parently a fox (Fig. 24), p. 81. 
A crowned human head, with voluminous hair and beard spring- 
ing out from it in large locks. Two winged monsters, with a 
coronet in front of the lower part of their necks. A matrimonial 
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storm : on the right is the husband, in cap and gown, holding a 
bow by the string in his left hand, near to which are two large 
arrows, but no game, on account of which his angry wife seizes 
him by his beard, or chin, with her left hand, and threatens to strike 
him with the distaff and spindle suspended from it in her right 
(Fig. 34), p. 83. A more successful hunter, who, after chasing a 
stag or buck with a dog, is about to shoot it with a prodigious 




arrow from his drawn bow. A curious domestic scene : on the 
left is seated a man, in a "gown, hood, and hat, with a pair of 
bellows in his hand ; on the right is his wife in gown and hood, 
holding an upraised ladle in her right hand, and a basin in her 
left ; between them is a fire, over which is a cauldron sus- 
pended from a ring in the chimney (Fig. 35), p. 83. A bear playing 
upon the organ, and another blowing it, with a collar and a ring 




Fig. 45. — Boston, Lincolnshire. 



Fig. 46.— Boston, Lincolnshire. 



round its neck ; at the sides a bear playing the bagpipes, and 
another beating a drum. An owl with outspread wings ; on the 
right a wild man seated with one leg upraised, and grasping 
a branch, within a square compartment. Two swans, with their 
wings expanded, gorged with one ducal coronet ; it is quite 
possible that some such device suggested the idea of the swan 
with two necks, rather than the swan marked with two nicks ; at 
the sides are smaller swans. A scholastic scene, or the hard but 



useful " argumentum ad bacculum : " on the left is seated a 
schoolmaster in cap and gown, holding down an idle or refractory 
scholar with one hand, while the other is upraised, and holds a 
tremendous birch rod ; the ' delinquent in front vainly tries to 
protect himself with his primer ; behind are two demure scholars, 
book in hand, taking warning by their companion's fate. Two 
professional fools in long-eared hoods, and tunics with scalloped 
edges ; each has one leg stretched up, and the other bent 
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Fig. 47.— Minster Church, Isle of Thanet. 



Fig. 48. — Gloucester Cathedral. 



Fig. 49. — Ludlow. 



beneath him, and wears the long-toed shoes of the period ; both 
are teasing or playing with a kitten. A bearded head, wearing 
a flat cap. A dimidiated angel, with expanded wings, holding a 
mitre in his hands, with its pendent infulce. A man in a cap and 
tunic on one knee, struggling through a wood or bushes. A 
man in a tunic and cap, sharpening his knife on a steel, regard- 
less of two wild beasts, perhaps wolves, behind, who are about 
to spring upon him ; at the sides are two other wild beasts. A 



tilting-helm in profile, with elaborate mantling covering it, and 
flowing from it ; above this is a wreath, and below a prodigious 
mentoniere chin-piece. A couchant buck, with a tree on each 
side ; supporters — birds picking something out N of pottles. A fox 
in a cope and episcopal vestments, seated on a throne, and hold- 
ing a pastoral staff in his left hand ; on the right is an ass in 
gown and hood, holding a book "for the fox-bishop to read ; and on 
the left a larger and smaller fowl ready to be devoured ; at the 




Fig. 50. — Boston, Lincolnshire. 

sides are hens on their nests — evidently further food for the great 
devourer (Fig. 18), p. 81. A savage, with long hair and beard, 
and clothed in hairy skins, attacking a lion, which he seizes by the 
forelock with his left hand, and is about to deal him a tremendous 
blow with a rude club upraised in his right hand; below is a 
shield with its guige and a notch or bouche for the reception 
of the lance- shaft ; at the sides are, on the right a sedent lion, 




Fig. 52. — Stratford-on-Avon. 



such, we may presume, as he appeared before- the encounter in the 
central group; on the left sits his rough human foe, cross-legged, 
with a club, in his right hand, and a round shield in his left. 
A fallen man about to be devoured by wolves ; in vain has he 
used his sword, which he still grasps with his right hand, although 
prostrate, for the wolves are upon him. A griffin ; on the right 
is a fox holding a fowl, by the neck in his mouth, within a square 
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compartment. A monster with a human head and large ex- 
panded ears upon a lion's body; round his neck is a rope, to 
which a man with a girdle circling his waist clings, while the end 
is first passed over his shoulder and then held in his left hand. 
Two couchant winged lions, having one head in common, en- 
circled with a foliated crown. A bear with a collar round his 
neck, standing up, and fighting with a large dog on the left ; 
behind is the bear-keeper with a thick staff in his right hand, 
and holding back, by a rope round, his , neck, a dog eager to 
attack bruin in the rear; supporters— bears with collars round 
their necks, from which depend massive square-linked chains end- 
ing in rings ; one of these bears is characteristically licking its 
paw (Fig. 23), p. 81 . A woman in a hood, with distaff and spindle 
xin'hand, spinning, while. a fox runs off with her finest fowl, leaving 
two smaller ones behind (Fig. 19), p. 81. A monster with cloven 
feet, expanded wings, a long neck, human face and beard, and 
long ears. Two men in a boat with hoods on their heads 
astonished at the melody of a mermaid ; the foremost upholds 
his oar in surprise at the sweet sounds he hears, but looks away 
from their very obvious authoress, close at the stern of his boat, 
pipe in hand ; while the other man as perversely bends his head 
over the bow of the boat, as if he thought the sounds proceeded 
from below (Fig. 42), p. 137. The bust of a queen with her hair 
pendent and flowing freely on her shoulders ; her crown is com- 
posed of a circlet, from which sprang, when perfect, eight high 
foliated crosses, having small intermediate points between them ; 
a little birdlike angel holds this crown on either side, a device 
usually adopted by the sculptors of mediaeval effigies ; this pro- 
bably represented Anne of Bohemia, wife of Richard II. (Fig. 10), 
p. 55. The pillar of flagellation, and ropes dependent from it, the 
ends of which are held by kneeling angels in albs ; supporters — 
smaller kneeling angels flinging up censers (Fig. 11), p. 55. A 
tree, with. a bird perched on one of its branches (Fig. 45), p. 138.. 

At Darlington, a consecutive series of these subjects, of curi- 
ous character* occur. Some of them are, through the kindness 
of Mr. W. D. Hylton Longstaffe, engraved in Figs. 4, 5, 8, and 
9, p. 55. Fig. 5 exhibits a man, with a book under one arm, 
beneath a "rose-tree in full bearing," as the old song has it. 
He wears large boots, which are laced up the side — the one on 
the in, and the other on the out, side. In Fig. 4 the same man 
is represented lying down, fast asleep, having first of all un- 
laced his boots. In the third (Fig. 5), he seems to have woke 
up and laced one of his boots (the other remaining unlaced), 
when he has been attacked by, or is attacking, a wild animal, 
and has succeeded in holding the ring of the chain which passes 
round its neck. In this latter the side-subjects are lions' faces ; 
in the other two, they are elegant foliage. The last of the 
engravings (Fig. 9), bears in the centre the crowned figure of a 
king, seated, and holding a sceptre in each hand, supported on 
each side by a richly-collared griffin. This figure is, with good 
reason, supposed by Mr. Longstaffe to be that of St. Oswald, 
King of Bernicia and Deira. Another of the stalls bears the 
arms of Cardinal Langley, 1406 to 1437. 

At Minster church, in the Isle of Thanet, a witchlike old 
woman is represented as at work, spinning with her distaff and 
spindle, while two droll-looking cats sit beside her (Fig. 47), 
p. 138. At Bristol, where the misereres were constructed in the 
e/irly part of the sixteenth century, are two scriptural subjects — 
the Temptation, the tree entwined by the serpent being in the 
centre, with Adam on one side and Eve on the other, the tempter 
having the head of a woman, the side-subjects being roses ; and 
Samson slaying the Lion, whose side-subjects are a man and a 
woman rising from open flowers. The rest are of a very mis- 
cellaneous character. One of these, evidently taken from the 
story of "Reynard the Fox," represents Reynard's trial before 
the king and queen of the beasts ; the wolf is the chief accuser ; 
the bear, the rabbit, and the cock have also complaints to urge ; 
the gallows is ready, and the executioner cat is adjusting the 
rope ; but in spite of this, according to the legend, Reynard's 
story of a hidden treasure secures him a pardon; the side- 
subjects are figures in foliage. Two represent men chased or 
captured by monsters and demons which, in one instance, seem 
to drag their victims into the jaws of hell's mouth. On another, 



the common subject of a: fox preaching to geese occurs ; and, 
on another, the geese are hanging the fox-priest on a gallows. 
Others are a hunting-scene, a droll specimen of woodcraft ; a 
woman riding en cavalier, and conveying a couple of sacks of 
corn to the mill, which possibly may have some connection with 
the local legend of the " Wife of Bath," the side-subjects being 
grotesque heads and foliage ; tilting at the sack by a man 
seated astride of a muzzled bear, the sack held in the mouth of 
a lioness, and the judge being an owl resting- on a central tree, 
the sides being.. a head with a pipe or bone in- the mouth, and 
three heads under one hat, in foliage ; a queer tilting-match 
between a man and a woman, the man seated on a sow which is 
running "full tilt," and the woman seated . astride a cock, hold- 
ing its head with her left hand and charging with a broom with 
her fight; the side-subjects grotesque heads. Another has 
the common subject, a quarrel over cooking ; the three-legged 
pot is on the fire, and a man having lifted the lid, probably to 
taste its contents, is savagely assailed by the infuriated cook, 
who, while she holds him by the beard with the left hand, has 
thrown one trencher at his head, and is in the act of throwing 
another, with her right. "A. snail, laden with a pack, and 
driven by a man armed with a double-thonged whip, while, in 
advance of the snail, walks another man wearing a swordbelt 
and breastplate, looking backward with an expression of impa- 
tience" ; a man assailed by, or interfering in a duel between, a 
gigantic rat on the one side and a nondescript brute on the 
other. The remainder represent athletic sports ; bears dancing 
to the sound of the tabor, beaten by an ape ; conflicts with 
animals ; scenes of the chase ; rural and domestic scenes ; 
foliage and flowers; a mermaid between two griffins; an ape 
running off with a sack of grain, pursued by the farmer with a 
stout stick ; and others of unseemly character. Of these mise- 
reres a selection of some of the more remarkable have- been beau- 
tifully drawn and lithographed by Mr. E.C. Lavars, of Bristol, 
and issued in a thin quarto volume. It is an admirable publication, 
and T have much pleasure in bearing testimony to its excellence. 

Among the fine series of misereres at Stratford-on-Avon, accom- 
panying a shield of armorial bearings, the mediaeval story of the 
virgin and the unicorn is represented ; the unicorn couchant, 
has its head on the maiden's lap, while the hunter is striking 
it in the rear. Another has a singular figure of a nondescript 
animal with one head (full face) and pair of fore-legs; but two 
bodies with four hind-legs ; the side-subjects being griffins. 
Another shows a combat between a woman and a man —evidently 
a cook and her husband, or an intruder — in which she has seized 
the hapless individual by the beard, and, while she stoutly bastes 
him with the ladle, is at the same time administering to him a 
vigorous kick with her left foot. Another (Fig. 52), on the pre- 
ceding page, exhibits three grotesque human faces. 

At Winchester a number of excellent burlesques appear on the 
misereres, and are supposed to belong to the thirteenth century. 
They differ in general character from other series, in that 
the central subject is small, while the side cusps are large. 
One of these misereres (Fig. 44), p. 137, has in the centre a 
grotesque animal, the sides exhibit a mermaid and merman — the 
former holding, in her right hand, her usual attribute, the comb ; 
and- the latter holding in his left hand a fish, which he appears 
to have caught. The mermaid, is one of the most usual of de- 
signs on misereres, and many striking examples might be cited 
to show its popularity in. the middle ages. In some instances 
the. maid isalone ; in -others, the merman also appears; and in 
some, again, an infant monster, of. the same kind is also repre- 
sented. A notable instance of this, occurs in a sculpture at Lyons 
(Fig. 40), p. 137, where a little family party is represented — the 
merman playing the fiddle to his spouse, who, crowned, is 
nursing her youngster in a very affectionate and maternal 
manner. At Bakewell, in Derbyshire, one of the misereres 
represents, in the centre, a sea-monster, the side-subjects being 
a merman and a mermaid — the latter holding in her right 
hand a looking-glass, and in her left a comb. On another of 
the Winchester misereres, one of the side-subjects is a boar, 
playing on a fiddle, to the music of which a young pig is dancing 
(Fig. 27), p. 82 ; and the other (Fig. 29), on the same page, is a 
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sow playing upon a double pipe, to which melody, as before, one 
youngster is dancing, while three "sucking pigs," with very 
curly tails, are eagerly devouring their natural food. On an- 
other, a woman with distaff and spindle is seated on an enormous 
cat. In Winchester school, too, there are some remarkable 
carvings of diabolical and miscellaneous subjects. 

The misereres at Ludlow are also very fine. Two of these are 
engraved. The first of these (Fig. 49), p. 138, shows an ale- 
drawer, or "alewife," drawing ale from a barrel into a jug for her 
customers. The next (Fig. 13), p. 56, shows the horrible end of 
the wicked alewife. The day of judgment is supposed to have 
arrived, and she has received her sentence. A demon, seated, 
forms one of the side-subjects ; he is reading a list of the crimes 
she has committed, which the magnitude of the parchment shows 
to be a rather copious one. Another demon (whose head has 
been broken off in the original) carries on his back, in a very 
irreverent manner, the unfortunate woman, in order to throw her 
into hell-mouth, which forms the other side-subject. She is 
naked, with the exception of the fashionable head-gear which 
formed one of her vanities in the world, and she carries in her 
hand the false ale-measure with which she cheated her customers. 
A demon bagpiper welcomes her, on her arrival, with gay de- 
monstrations of joy. Into the mouth of hell — conventionally 
shown as an enormous pair of wide-open jaws — a nude figure 
is being pitched head-foremost. Another (Fig. 26), p. 82, 
represents an ugly, and, to judge by the expression of the 
countenance, an ill-tempered, old woman, wearing the fashion- 
able horned head-dress of the earlier half of the fifteenth century; 
the side-subjects being a man with a sword, and another with a 
shield or buckler. Another bears, as its central group, two 
men, each kneeling on one knee, supporting, or worshipping, a 
barrel of ale, which rests on a bracket between them ; the side- 
subjects being two ale-benches, with barrels, jugs, and drinking- 
cups. Another has, in the centre, a full-length figure with beads 
and girdle, at whose side is a barrel, a pair of slippers or clogs, 
a pair of bellows, and, at the feet, a hammer. One of the side- 
subjects is a seated female figure, and the other the emblems 
of mortality — a tomb, a spade and shovel, two skulls and bones, 
and a pickaxe, over which is a hand, springing from clouds, 
holding a holy-water vessel. Among the stalls at Hereford and 
at Great Malvern is a domestic scene in which, while a cook- 
maid is engaged with a pot, a man lifts up her foot, and is 
rewarded by having a platter thrown at his head (Fig. 16), p. 56. 
Subjects of this class, often not very delicate or describable, are 
of not unfrequent occurrence ; in many of them, monks and nuns 
are often figured in anything but moral attitudes. 

The series of misereres in Beverley Minster is remarkably 
curious. Among the subjects most worthy of note are the follow- 
ing : — A monkey riding on the back of a hare. A "bedridden 
goat, ' ' attended by a monkey acting as a doctor. A bear dancing 
to the bagpipes. A man teaching a monkey to dance. Monkeys 
at their gambols, riding on men's backs. A monkey dandling 
(nursing) a child. A hog playing on the bagpipes to other pigs, 
which are dancing to the music. A hog playing on the harp. 
A man on horseback, followed by muzzled bears. St. George 
and the dragon. A man kneeling, doing penance. A mounted 
huntsman winding his horn, and surrounded by hounds. A man 
drawing a bear on a hurdle. A man with a bear and a wheel- 
barrow. A group of bear-baiting. Men riding on rams. A fox 
preaching to geese. A fiend seizing a nude figure. A man 
drinking, with a fiend in attendance. "Two sculptors quar- 
relling; one, who seems retiring, has the chisel, while the other, 
who has the mallet, is about to strike with it. On the one side is 
a man holding his nose in contempt ; while on the other side is 
a man expressing his terror at the scene before him." A fool 
with cap and bauble. Some heraldic devices, one of which is 
dated 1520. A goose being shod (Fig. 20), p. 81. Morris dancers 
dancing a morris. And others equally curious. In St. Mary's 
church, in the same town — Beverley — is also a fine series of 
stalls. One of these (Fig. 25), p. 82, has two foxes disguised as 
ecclesiastics, each holding a pastoral staff, or cirozier, to support 
themselves, while sitting up on their hind legs. In the hood 
of each is a goose, whose head is peeping out. Between the 



foxes is a figure of a prelate or person of rank with a scroll, 
evidently giving them orders or admonishing them. 

At Great Malvern, in Worcestershire, among other subjects, 
the mediaeval fable of the rats doing execution on their enemy 
the cat, by hanging her on a well-formed gallows, is represented ; 
the side-subjects being owls (Fig. 31), p. 82. Another exhibits 
a man eating his dinner; and another (Fig. 14), p. 56, exhibits a 
woman in bed, supported by her nurse, while her attendant 
physician approaches, holding in each hand a large vessel 
of medicine or cordial. On another a syren is admirably 
carved. 

In Westminster Abbey, among many highly interesting 
carvings is the admirable figure of a demon playing on the 
tabor (Fig. 38), p. 83. Another (Fig. 22), p. 81, represents a 
tame bear, chained, and sitting on his haunches, playing the 
bagpipes. 

At Cockington Church, north Devon, are two misereres, from 
Tor-Mohun. One bears the figure of St. Matthew, with his 
evangelistic symbol of the angel ; and the other has the figure 
of St. Luke, supported in like manner by the bull. At Tong, 
in Shropshire, are some admirable examples and much good 
carving. Among the seats at Ely Cathedral is a clever repre- 
sentation of the old popular game of " all fours," where two 
lads, with heads alternate ways, and arms and legs interlinked, 
roll over and over like a ball (Fig. 39), p. 137. Another (Fig. 37), 
p. Sy, has a singular figure playing on an equally singular fiddle. 

Among those in Chichester Cathedral are some good ex- 
amples ; and at Monckton Church, in Kent, one has grotesque 
heads for its side-subjects, while the principal or central is a 
winged derrii-angel playing a viol. At Wellingborough, among 
others, is a rustic group (Fig. 36), p. 83 ; " Hodge," character- 
istically scratching his head and looking " soft," is waiting for 
the cup of ale which the alewife or maidservant is about to pour 
out for him from a jug she holds in her hand. At Sherborne 
Minster are some curious designs. In one (Fig. ^) } p. 83, a 
woman with a distaff or rolling-pin has got the better of a quarrel 
with a man, probably her husband — for in Mediaeval satires the 
wife almost invariably is represented as obtaining the mastery 
in all domestic broils — whom she has knocked down and is 
vigorously striking. Another (Fig. ^2), p. 83, has for its central 
subject the " dame," or schoolmistress, inflicting sound corporal 
punishment with a rod on a poor scholar, whom she has laid in 
ignominious fashion across her knees, for the purpose. One of 
the side-subjects is two scholars with books, who are no doubt 
taking warning from the fate of their fellow, and fearing their 
own turn may come next ; and the other has a single scholar, of 
studious look, but still not able to keep his eyes fastened on the 
book while the " screaming scene" is being enacted.. Another 
(Fig. 30), p. 82, has an excellent version of the popular mediaeval 
hanging-scene. In the centre is a gallows, which has been 
erected by the geese, who, having caught their enemy the fox, 
have subjected him to "lynch-law" by hanging him thereon — 
one of the geese, the feathered Calcraft, pulling the other end of 
the rope with commendable energy, while others are supporting 
the temporary gallows. The side-subjects are seated monks with 
books in their hands. 

It will be seen, from all I have here written on the subject, that 
misereres, of more or less ornate or curious character, are to 
be met with in many parts of the kingdom — indeed, as I have 
stated, in collegiate churches as well as cathedrals and other 
buildings. The examples cited are, however, sufficient for 
my present purpose, and will serve to draw attention to their 
interest and value as illustrations of mediaeval manners and 
customs, literature and traditions, habits and sentiments. To 
the student of history they present many important links, and to 
the lover of mediaeval romance and literature they are invaluable ; 
while often -the heraldic bearings they contain, the costume they 
exhibit, or the architectural features they present, are of the 
utmost use in determining the age of the sculptures, and in 
elucidating obscure points in genealogy and history. On another 
occasion I may have a little more to say upon these objects, and 
on other kindred subjects in the " Out-of-the-way corners of 
Art " which I have selected for a series of papers. 



